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Tone Differences 
Phonographs 


Tone varies greatly in different makes 
of phonographs. And it is to improve 
tonal quality that all producers strive. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion has established new standards of 
tone projection, due to two outstand- 
ing features—two departures from old 
methods. 


All Records on 
The Brunswick 


The Ultona enables you to play all 
records as they should be played. Just 
a turn of the hand pre- 
sents to each make of 
record the proper dia- 
phragm and needle — the 
exact weight. 


Metallic Sounds 
Banished 


The Brunswick Ampli- 
fier is built of moulded 
holly wood like a violin. 
No metal is used, so there 
is an absence of metallic 
sounds. 

Thus tone is given 
every opportunity to ex- 
pand, for wood gives the 
proper vibration which 
metal cannot. 


The Brunswick Costs 
No More 


In spite of its overwhelming advan. 
tages the price is comparable with those 
lacking Brunswick ideas. Model for 
model, the Brunswick has been kept at 
the usual prices. Yet it could easily com. 
mand more. 


This instrument is made by the House 
of Brunswick, the leader for 73 years in 
the wood-working art. We have long 
maintained a nation-wide organization, 
with branches and dealers everywhere. 

And so the cost of dis- 
tribution is lessened. Thus 
we can afford to offer a 
super-phonograph at ordi 
nary prices. 


Hear The 
Brunswick 


There is a Brunswick 
Dealer in your town. He 
will be glad to play The 
Brunswick for you and 
show you the advantages 
of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction. 

Go now and hear this 
new-day instrument. Then 
cecide if you could be 
happy with ensthen, 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., Excelsior 
Life Building, Toronto 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR MISSION 
IS TAKING LEAD IN SHAPING PEACE 
CONGRESS ACTION 


By MatTrsew WoL. 
President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


R. GOMPERS, Chairman of the 

Labor Mission of the American 

Federation of Labor, just before 
sailing for Europe to look after Labor’s 
interests at the Peace Congress, gave 
voice to the pronouncement that: 


“American workers, by their unflinching sup- 
port of the principles of democracy, by their in- 
spiring loyalty to the government and the nation, 
by their sacrifices and toil, have earned the right 
to be heard in matters affecting their welfare. 
The howitzers and mortars that were fired from 
the trenches of Europe reverberated to the echo 
of the forges and anvils of America.” 


Developments which have taken place 
since Mr. Gompers’ arrival in Europe 
indicate that this pronouncement was not 
made in vain. 

Judging from information which has 
come to our attention from time to time 
through the public press, the Labor Mis- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor 
is meeting with splendid success. 

About January 3, it was announced 
that two congresses would be held January 


18 in Lausanne, Switzerland—the Socialist 
Labor Congress and the Trade Union Con- 
gress. In addition there was to be a meet- 
ing of the pre-war International Socialists’ 
Bureau. This meeting through the evi- 
dent scheming of Arthur Henderson has 
since been merged into the Socialist Labor 
Congress. 

These conferences were to be composed 
of the most diverse elements. Quite natur- 
ally it was feared by many who wish to 
see the power of Labor developed to the 
highest point in order that it may become 
an effective accompaniment to the Peace 
Conference that the multiplication of labor 
gatherings would weaken and . possibly 
nullify much of Labor’s constructive ef- 
fort, because of the probable wide dif- 
ferences of -opinions and actions in these 
proposed: labor conferences. Others again 
hoped for some agreement upon some less 
complicated basis of meeting, though it 
was clearly recognized that the difficulties 
in reconciling the differences founded on 
basic principles of widely separated schools 
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of thought and action were almost in- 
surmountable. 

The attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its mission has never 
been in doubt. President Gompers and 
his colleagues have made it clear at every 
opportunity that the American delegates 
will only participate in a strictly Trades 
Union Congress. 

This decision of the American Federation 
of Labor delegates placed the International 
Socialists Labor Conference in a peculiar 
plight. Four members of the British Trade 
Union Congress, all staunch supporters of 
the war and bitter opponents of pacifism, 
immediately withdrew as delegates to the 
Socialists Labor Conference. The with- 
drawal of J. R. Clynes, Will Thorne, 
Arthur Onions and Chas. Bowerman was 
highly significant in that it removed the 
most ardent and constructive spirits of 
the British delegation from this conference. 

The plans of the Henderson-Thomas- 
Vandervelde-Branting Socialist Labor Con- 
gress were placed in a worse plight a few 
days thereafter by the announcement of 
the British government that Geo. N. 
Barnes had been named as the labor mem- 
ber of the British peace delegation. 

The British Labor Party immediately 
entered a protest contending that a member 
of the Labor Party should be named. 
This protest was answered by the govern- 
ment that it regarded Mr. Barnes qualified 
to represent Labor, and since the Labor 
Party had declined the invitation to join 
the new government and was in opposition 
to it, it—the Labor Party—was not entitled 
to a place for a party member. 

On the other hand the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, a strictly trade 
union movement, welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Barnes as member of the 
British Peace delegation and considered 
his selection as a distinct tactical advantage 
in that it presented to the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions the opportunity 
of working directly through Mr. Barnes in 
reaching the official Peace Congress, while 
the opportunity to the Socialist Labor 
Congress for a favorable hearing was 
considerably lessened. 

The outlook for the Henderson-Thomas- 
Vandervelde-Branting Labor Congress was 
going from bad to worse. The meeting 
originally scheduled to be held in Lausanne 
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was for a time indefinitely postponed and 
later scheduled to be held at Berne, Switzer- 
land. The International Socialists Bureau 
during this period of time was meeting with 
its own peculiar difficulities. Henderson 
immediately set to work rebuilding his 
fences by attracting to the Socialists Labor 
Congress the tottering remnants of the 
International Socialists Bureau. The Trades 
Union Congress which had been originally 
called by Mr. Jouhaux, Secretary of the 
French trade union organizations, was 
indefinitely postponed for consultation with 
Mr. Gompers and his colleagues of the 
American Labor Mission. 

Mr. Gompers and his colleagues arrived 
in England January 17. Immediately upon 
his arrival Mr. Gompers clearly and in 
unmistakable terms, defined the position 
of the American labor movement when he 
said: 

“We are fully prepared to meet any situation 
which may arise. We hope to found a new trade 
union movement for the protection of the workers 
of all countries.” 

On January 21 Mr. Gompers and his 
co-delegates met the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the British Trade Union Congress. 
At the conclusion of a long session, the 
British committee announced, that the 
following resolution had been passed by 
the Parliamentary Committee: 

“That this committee welcomes the invitation 
of the American Federation of Labor to take part 
in the formation of a new Internationale, and will 
appoint five representatives to attend the first 
meeting—time and place to be agreed upon.” 

They also announced the appoint- 
ment of Will Thorne, Alfred Onions, 
Chas. W. Bowerman, Harry Gosling and 
R. B. Walker as the five delegates appointed 
under this resolution. The appointment of 
these men presented a significant situa- 
tion in the British Trade Union Congress. 
The three first named were orginally 
appointed delegates by Arthur Henderson 
to the Berne Socialists Labor Congress, 
but they resigned and refused to go to the 
Henderson gathering. Later they agreed 
to attend the Trade Union Congress 
when called by Mr. Gompers. These men 
considered the holding of the Socialist 
Labor Congress futile, ill-advised and ill- 
timed. 

On January 24 Mr. Gompers and the 
delegation from the American Federation 
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of Labor arrived in Paris and met in 
conference with the French Federation of 
Labor to consider the American proposal 
to form a new international labor organiza- 
tion. Coincident with this meeting was 
the. consideration by the Peace Congress 
of the international labor situation, a 
development of utmost importance quite 
apparent from any purely labor congress. 

The discussion of international labor 
relations by the Peace Congress led to the 
organizing of a peace conference commis- 
sion on international labor legislation. Mr. 
Gompers and Mr. Edward N. Hurley 
were selected as the American represen- 
tatives on this commission. 

Just at this time the French Socialist 
party threw a sensation into the Berne 
Socialists Labor Congress ring in the form 
of an announcement from a group of So- 
cialist Deputies amounting to an ulti- 
matum to cut loose from everything of a 
Bolshevik nature. Thirty-three of the 
forty-five Deputies in discussing the Hen- 
derson Socialist Peace Congress expressed 
opposition to attending under any circum- 
stances; the others favored participation 
so as to fight Germanism and Bolshevism. 
The final decision was to go to Berne on 
these conditions: 

First, Bolshevism must be not only 
denounced but renounced by the congress. 

Second, Two German Majority Social- 
ists must be tried and expelled. 

Third, No Socialist party must be ad- 
mitted to future congresses unless it ac- 
cepts democracy as the proper form of 
government and as a means of progress, 
and proves it by its acts—an assertion 
that ‘‘the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
idea must be forever forsaken. 

Writing under date of February 1, 
Mr. Chester Wright, special labor corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, made 
known some of the following inner facts 
concerning the intrigue that has played 
an important part in the calling of the 
Socialist Labor Congress at Berne: 

Today, for the first time, I am able to make 
known some of the inner facts concerning the in- 
trigue that has played around the summoning 
of the international Socialist Congress at Berne 
Monday. 

For downright deception and diplomatic side- 
stepping the whole story of this conference stands 
in a class by itself—at any rate, so far as labor 
history is concerned. 
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The master hand back of the manipulation 
seems to have been that of Arthur Henderson, 
the British Labor party leader, who retains the 
actual leadership, though deposed from par- 
liamentary leadership because of his humiliating 
defeat at the recent elections. Wenderson has 
been aided by such men as Camille Huysmann, 
Secretary of the International Socialist Bureau; 
Ramsay MacDonald and Jean Longuet. 

Here are the factsas I get them, some from rec- 
ords and others from three main and unimpeach- 
able sources which, while they can not be quoted, 
are not subject to even the smallest doubt: 


First Talk of Conference 


First—Arthur Henderson and the other Labor 
Party leaders told me in London that the Inter- 
Allied Labor Congress held in London last Sep- 
tember had appointed Mr. Henderson, Mr. Gompers, 
Mr. Vandervelde and Mr. Thomas, as represent- 
ing England, America, Belgium and France, 
to summon the International Labor Socialist 
Congress coincident with the Peace Congress. 

This I could not verify at that time, but records 
of all previous congresses and conferences were 
published by the British Labor Party and cir- 
culated widely, while this most important of all 
conferences was given no such publicity. I may 
now quote from the minutes of that conference 
to show just what kind of committee was ap- 
pointed and its task. From the records I take: 

“Mr. Henderson announced that the com- 
mission had unanimously recommended that 
the conference should appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of two delegates from each country 
represented. This committee should supervise 
the execution of the resolution of this Inter-Allied 
conference and organization of the subsequent 
inter-Allied conferences. Mr. Gompers moved 
that as the United States was more than 3,000 
miles away from England, France and Italy the 
group selecting the committee should have the 
power to name substitutes if the original appointees 
were unable to attend.” 


American Delegates Chosen 


This resolution was adopted. The American 
delegation selected Samuel Gompers and John P. 
Frey as the American members of this executive 
comunittee. 

Thus it is shown that there never was any 
committee of four, and that an international con- 
gress with Germans, Austrians and Bulgarians 
attending mever was contemplated. This fact 
alone makes the Berne Congress irregular and 
illegal. 

The Executive Committee appointed to summon 
a congress Inter-Allied in character has never 
met, and even the four men named by Mr. Hen- 
derson as constituting a committee—a committee 
that has no legal existence—have never agreed 
to the plan now being followed. An additional 
fact must be cited regarding the Inter-Allied 
Labor and Socialist Conference held in February a 
year ago in London, which no American attended 
because there was not time to cross the ocean. 
At that time Messrs. Henderson, Vandervelde - 
and Thomas were appointed as a committee to 
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summon another congress. While that committee 
passed out of existence when the September con- 
gress met, it is possible that Mr. Henderson 
juggled matters so as to revive it, adding the 
name of Gompers without his consent. If this 
is the case the legality of those proceedings is 
equally absent. 


Used Names Illegally 


Second, At least some of the organizations 
called to the Berne Congress have received sum- 
monses signed by Messrs. Henderson, Gompers, 
Vandervelde and Thomas. It is my information 
that neither Mr. Gompers, M. Vandervelde nor 
M. Thomas knew of this use of their names. 
If this is correct, those organizations receiving 
such summonses clearly were deceived as to the 
original backing of the congress and were led to 
believe that Mr. Gompers, M. Vandervelde and 
M. Thomas were in agreement with the whole 
scheme. 

It may be stated as a positive fact that Mr. 
Gompers has not consented to having his name 
signed to any call in connection with the Berne 
Congress, and it is equally certain that there 
was no consent given by M. Thomas. 

In the case of M. Vandervelde, the facts are 
the following: He drafted the call for the Inter- 
Allied Congress and forwarded it to Mr. Hen- 
derson. The latter amended it to include enemy 
and neutral organizations. M. Vandervelde says 
he had no knowledge of the change and had not 
consented to it. He has been directed by his 
party not to attend the Berne Congress. 

The call for the Berne Congress went out from 
London. That is where Mr. Henderson has 
his office, and his signatures are genuine. 


Misled About Character 


Third, It is evident from a comparison of facts 
that certain government officials have been mis- 
informed as to. the character of the conference. 
It is entirely possible that what may have been in- 
terpreted as tacit approval of the congress in 
certain government circles is founded on mis- 
information. It is known that M. Longuet has 
access to certain government ears that were closed 
to the patriotic M. Thomas. These ears are not 
necessarily French. It is known that M. Jouhaux, 
Secretary of the French Confederation of Labor, 
who is going to Berne, has wormed his way close 
to Premier Clemenceau, while M. Thomas is 
more out of favor there than ever. 

Jean Longuet, Marcel Cachin and others, in- 
cluding at least one well-known American, declare 
that this conference must be held because “Presi- 
dent Wilson wants it.’”” The name of the Presi- 
dent has been used assiduously in inducing the 
attendance of delegations that might otherwise 
refuse to be involved. As late as yesterday pres- 
sure was brought’to bear on the Belgians to attend 
“because the President wants it.” 


President Opposes Plan 


There is no single fact to show that the Presi- 
dent has the least desire to have the Berne Con- 
gress held and there is a good deal to indicate he 


has no desire at all for such an international gather- 
ing as this is to be. The fact is that for those close 
to the government understanding to meet with 
the Germans at this time would be distinctly 
harmful to the President’s efforts here. 

Fifth, It was represented in Labor party head- 
quarters in London, a month ago, that the Berne 
Congress was to be an International Labor’ and 
Socialist Congress. That was clearly an indication 
that a bona fide trade unionism was to partici- 
pate and that the character of the congress was to 
be distinctly labor. More recently it has been 
announced that there are to be two congresses 
sitting separately—trade unionism and Socialist. 
The fact is that the congress is to be a mixture 
of socialism, mostly anti-Entente, Bolshevism 
and pro-Germanism, not to mention out-and-out 
Germanism, that comes from the representation 
sent by the political parties now governing Ger- 
man-Austria and Bulgaria. 

In addition there will be government ministers 
as accredited delegates from at least two-pro- 
German countries, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Tainted With Germanism 


I have in earlier dispatches given analyses 
showing the Bolshevik and pro-German character 
of these delegations and proving the congress so 
deeply tainted by these delegations that nothing 
can change the situation. From purely a me- 
chanical standpoint and on its face the Berne 
Congress will be merely the meeting of the old 
Socialist Internationale, with the difference that 
in almost ever country the Socialist parties have 
lost their strength during the war, and with the 
added difference that Bolshevism and -pro-Ger- 
manism have either annexed or confounded most 
Socialist organizations in whole or in part. 

The Socialist party membership in France is 
20,000 less now than in 1914. The only apparent 
added element of strength is in England, where 
Mr. Henderson seemed, until election time, to 
have manceuvred the Labor party into acquies- 
cence in his weird programme. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this was definitely repu- 
diated by the election, in which all that Messrs. 
Henderson and MacDonald stood for was snowed 
under. From the standpoint of realism the Berne 
Congress will differ from a meeting of the old 
international only in the new but startling and 
sinister Bolshevism injected into it. The pro- 
Germanism is nothing new, except in form. It has 
always been dominant. 


Vandervelde Quits Leadership 


Sensational developments in connection with 
the Berne Congress took place yesterday in a con- 
ference of allied Socialists called to convince the 
Belgians they ought to go to Berne. After a long 
and heated discussion, Emil Vandervelde resigned 
his position as President of the International 
Socialist Bureau—the highest office within the 
gift of international Socialism—saying he felt it 
would be “‘injurious.”’ 

It was at this meeting that M. Longuet declared 
President Wilson wanted the congress. 

“There are only two socialisms, now that the 
war is over,” said Longuet, speaking to the Belgian 
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delegation, ‘‘entente socialism and internationalists. 
You Belgians will be outside; you will inevit- 
ably sink back into nationalists.” 

M. Longuet is a French Deputy and a grandson 
of the late Karl Marx, Wells is the French Socialist 
majority leader. M. Vandervelde is the Minis- 
ter of Justice for his country. 


Henderson Takes Stand 


After three hours of argument with the stead- 
fast Belgians, Henderson arose and clinched his 
personal proprietorship in the Berne Congress by 
exclaiming : 

“I am organizing this Berne Conference and I 
have no time to waste here!”’ 

A definite announcement of the American 
Federation of Labor delegation’s plans is expected 
within the next two days. Today’s conference 
among American, French, Belgian and Canadian 
trade union delegations has been postponed until 
to-morrow, and the Americans will say nothing 
until after that. Gompers, however, declared 
that American labor movements always main- 
tained their independence and freedom from any 
alliance or entanglement with political organiza- 
tions. 

“And,” said he, “‘after having achieved political 
independence in America, we are not likely to 
surrender it in Europe.” 

I asked them if it were not the case that all 
those who had closely examined into the Berne 
project had declared it to be under the complete 
domination of political organizations. He replied: 

“That is unquestionably the case.” 


Two Principal Dangers 


There are now two principal dangers in the 
Berene Conference for the Allies. They are that 
the Berne Congress will vote an indorsement of 
Bolshevism and the Bolshevik ‘“‘government”’ 
in Russia, and that the German Majority Socialist 
delegation will induce the delegates from neutral 
and allied nations to indorse certain points of 
the German peace programme and especially to 
work for the reduction of the amount of money 
Germany must pay for her criminal marauding. 

In this connection it is worth knowing that 
Jean Longuet has just been made the Bolshevik 
consul for Paris and has expressed great satisfaction 
over the “distinction.” He will throw all the 
streagth at his éqmmand for recognition of the 
Bolsheviki. Thomas has announced that he will 
oppose such action to the limit, but he carries 
only a minority strength and probably will leave 
the congress in disgust. 


Advantage to the Enemy 


As to the second danger it has been pointed 
out clearly by German official Socialist utterances 
that the German delegation must save as much as 
possible for Germany. 

The whole Berne Congress exemplifies hated 
secret diplomacy of the old days of empire and 
autocracy and looms on the near horizon as one 
of the most sinister opportunities for enemy ad- 
vantage brought forth in the whole war. In 
fact, the pro-Bolsheviks in Paris are saying there 


is no real need for the Lenine Congress of Revolu- 
tionaries because the Berne Congress is developing a 
character so satisfactorily Bolshevik as to make a 
purely Bolshevik assembly unnecessary. 

On February first, Mr. Gompers was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Peace 
Conference Commission on International 
Labor Legislation. His colleague, Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, is represented as being in 
full agreement with the purpose of the 
commission and in harmony with American 
Labor’s program for international labor 
legislation. Mr. George Nicoll Barnes, 
against whose appointment the Hender- 
son group protested and which the Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions favored, 
is associated with Mr. Gompers on this 
commission and it is expected that he will 
heartily cooperate with Mr. Gompers. 

It is a most signal honor to American 
Labor that the only direct representative 
of Labor to be selected for membership 
on this labor commission is an American. 
It is looked upon everywhere as a tribute 
to the strength and forcefulness of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
virility of its mental equipment, as well 
as a personal tribute to Samuel Gompers 
himself. 

The work of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Labor Legislation is to investigate, 
compile statistics and submit recommenda- 
tions to the Peace Congress. 

Labor legislation proposals that go to 
the Peace Conference must all go through 
the hands of this commission. The commis- 
sion is also charged with the duty of pro- 
viding machinery for international labor 
adjustments under the League of Nations. 
The calling of an international industrial 
congress to follow the peace conference 
will be arranged by the commission. 

The Berne Socialist Labor Congress 
opened February third. It soon became 
evident that the German majority Social- 
ists impressed the conference with the 
idea that it was impossible for the majority 
Socialists to do other than they did dur- 
ing the period of war and the time immedi- 
ately preceding the declaration of war, 
although they promised to “be good” 
in the future and join the movement for 
universal disarmament. 

On two specific instances, Bolshevism 
lifted its head during the general discus- 
sions. When the Berne Congress was 
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first broached, an invitation was sent to 
the Bolshevik Central Soviet at Moscow. 
The Bolshevik Central Soviet promptly de- 
nounced the Berne Congress as “‘capitalis- 
tic.” Throughout the congress the delegates 
were divided on the question of Bolshevism. 
On every possible occasion the majority 
Socialists disclaimed any connection with 
Bolshevism and protested that it was 
unfair to attack a party that was not present. 

Mixed committees, consisting of Ger- 
man and Allied Socialists, unanimously 
agreed upon three of the most delicate 
questions submitted to them and pre- 
sented reports to the Congress. These reports 
studiously evaded the real issues involved 
and proved a compromise more or less fa- 
vorable to the German people. The ques- 
tion of “forced labor” aroused bitter feel- 
ing for a time when the German delegates 
complained of German prisoners being 
retained by the Allies to do reconstruc- 
tion work in Belgium and France and 
because of the blockade of Germany. 
This immediately called for a response 
by the French delegates who bitterly 
denounced Germany Yor its vicious prac- 
tice of deporting innocent men, women and 
children from Belgium and France and sub- 
jecting them to forced labor under the 
most cruel conditions of employment. De- 
spite heated and bitter discussion, the 
Socialist Labor Congress ultimately favored 
the German delegates by declaring that 
German prisoners should be returned in- 
dependently of legitimate complaints against 
Germany. 

The Henderson Socialist Labor Con- 
gress has since been much talked of in the 
Allied nations. The fact that this congress 
refused to discuss the responsibility for 
the war has been additional cause for 
questioning the sincerity of the conclu- 
sions reached, and it is said that its in- 
fluence has not been helpful to the workers’ 
best interest in the Peace Conference. 

While the Berne Congress was discuss- 
ing what should be done, the Commission 
on International Labor Legislation was 
actively at work preparing a report for 
consideration and adoption by the Peace 
Conference. This commission has had be- 
fore it the official labor delegations from 
many countries. Of course, there were 
difficulties in reconciling diverse views. 
Two fundamental ideas struggled for su- 
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premacy, the European idea which en- 
visages the extension of governmental powers 
and an enlarged scope of governmental 
control in the lives of the people, and 
the American idea which demands freedom 
of opportunity and a minimum of govern. 
mental control. 

The first concrete suggestion which has 
emanated from any of the members of 
this commission was the pronouncement 
by Messrs. Gompers and Hurley, the 
American delegates, containing the pro- 
posal submitted by the American Labor 
Mission for incorporation into the peace 
treaty of the nations. The proposals are: 


“We delcare that the following fundamental 
principles should underlie and be incorporated 
in the peace treaty: 

“A league of the free peoples of the world in a 
common covenant for genuine and practical co- 
operation to secure justice, and therefore, peace, 
in the relations between nations. 

“The entrance of any free nation into the league 
of free peoples of the world shall be inherent. 

“No reprisals based upon purely vindictive 
purposes or deliberate desire to injure, but to 
right manifest wrong. 

“Recognition of the rights of small nations 
and of the principle ‘no people must be forced 
under a sovereignty under which it does not wish 
to live.’ 

“No territorial changes or adjustments of power 
except in the welfare of the peoples affected and 
in the furtherance of world peace. 

“That in law and in practice the principle shall 
be recognized that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or an article of commerce. 

“The right of free association, free assemblage, 
free speech and the press shall not be denied or 
abridged. 

“Involuntary servitude shall not exist except as a 
punishment for crime of which the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 

“Trials by jury should be established. 

“That the seamen of the merchant marine 
shall be guaranteed the right of leaving their 
vessels when the same are in a safe harbor. 

“No article or commodity shall be shipped or 
delivered in international commerce in the produc- 
tion of which children under the age of sixteen 
es 9 have been employed or permitted to 
work. 

“No article or commodity shall be shipped or 
delivered in international commerce in the produc- 
tion of which convict labor has been employed 


or permitted. 

“It shall be declared that the workday in industry 
and commerce shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in case of extraordinary emergency, 
such as danger to life or property. 

“The sale or use for commercial purposes of 
articles made or manufactured in private homes 
shall be prohibited. 

“It shall be declared that an adequate wage shall 
be paid for labor performed—a wage based upon 
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and commensurate with the standards of pay 
conforming to the civilization of the time. 

“That equal wages shall be paid to women as 
are paid to men for equal work performed. 

“The incorporation of the points laid down by 
President Wilson.” 


Several distinct sets of proposals for 
international labor regulation have been 
considered by the commission, The sug- 
gestion for a permanent machinery by 
the British delegates was accepted as a basis 
for discussion. Out of this developed the 
proposal for a great world industrial labor 
congress after the Peace Conference, which 
should meet periodically for the discussion 
of international labor problems and act in 
the capacity of conciliator and as a high 
tribunal in industrial matters. 

A vital point in this proposal is the stipu- 
lation that employers and employes shall 
be equally represented and that the gov- 
ernment shall also be entitled to represen- 
tation, it being further provided that em- 
ployers and working people shall be en- 
titled to speak and vote independently 
without regard to the view expressed 
by other representatives of their nations. 

It is expected that the commission will 
agree on certain definite points, upon 
which it would be desirable to have a uni- 
versal standard of labor reform and to 
then try to obtain the agreement of each 
nation to enforce this standard. It is 


further hoped that something like an 
international agreement between organized 
workers may be effected to give added 
weight to the deliberations of the world 
industrial labor congress. 

It is evident that the American school 
of thought is prevailing and that moral 
force backed by public opinion will be 
the only force used in making effective 
the measures of improved international 
labor conditions emanating from the Peace 
Conference through the proposed world 
industrial labor congress. It seems certain 
that no force other than moral will be em- 
ployed to give effect to the conclusions of 
the proposed international labor body. 

The commission also announced that 
it has decided to issue a journal dealing 
with the problems of international indus- 
try and employment and that the public 
will be constantly informed on labor 
matters so as to secure the force of an 
intelligent public opinion behind this newly 
proposed world labor tribunal. 

It is manifestly clear from the fore- 
going that Messrs. Gompers, Duncan, 
Alpine, Duffy and Green of the American 
Labor Mission are meeting with success 
and that their effort has not been in vain. 
We hope to present in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the develop- 
ments which have occurred since this writ- 


ing. 





CREED 


To live as gently as I can, 
To be, no matter where, a man; 


To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; 
To do my best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand, 
And then, shall failure come to me 
To work and hope for victory. 


To have no secret place wherein 
I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my every deed is known; 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made 

T2 be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 


To leave some simple mark behind 
That I have lived for men to find; 
If enmity to aught I show 

To be an honest, generous foe; 

To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed. 





THE THING CALLED BOLSHEVISM* 


The New Autocracy that Controls Russia—A Republic in Which the 
Poorest Working Classes Only Can Vote and Bear Arms—lits Re- 
fusal to Permit the Russian People to Determine Their Own Form 


of Government. 


opposing the Anglo-Saxon ideal of a 

democratic world. This was autoc- 
racy as embodied in the Central Empires. It 
was generally believed that the military de- 
feat of Germany and her allies would remove 
the last obstructions to the reorganization 
of Europe on democratic lines. Hardly 
has that task been accomplished, however, 
when a new peril appears. The world does 
not yet completely understand that the 
thing now generally known as Bolshevism 
is really merely another name for autoc- 
racy. The simple fact that the leaders 
have long records as revolutionists, and 
that the rank and file is composed largely 
of the working classes, obscures this all- 
important truth. Yet Lenine is as great 
an enemy of democracy as the Czar, whom 
his followers murdered, and Trotzky is as 
great a danger to liberty as Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. One tyranny has dis- 
appeared with the collapse of Kaiserism, 
but another, even more terrible and more 
unscrupulous, has reared its head. The 
fact that the enemies of Nicholas Lenine 
already refer to him as Nicholas III— 
the recently murdered Czar was Nicholas 
II—shows that the intimate relation be- 
tween the new autocracy and the old is 
bitterly appreciated. 

The word Bolshevism, which has suddenly 
spread all over the world, is not so new as 
most newspaper readers believe. It has 
been part of the speech of the Russian Em- 
pire for fifteen years. Its history is briefly 
told. It had its beginnings in 1898, when a 
certain segment of the revolutionary forces 
in Russia split off and organized the 
Social Democratic party. This party dif- 
fered little in its teachings and its programme 
from the Socialist parties of Germany, 
France and other countries. It was based 
frankly upon the principles of Marxian 
Socialism, and the usual tenets of Socialism, 


A YEAR ago only one apparent force was 


the nationalization of land, industry, trans- 
portation, and the like, formed the basis 
of the new Russia which it aspired to rear 
on the ruins of the Russian autocracy. 
The Marxian phrase which these reformers 
constantly rolled under their tongues, ‘‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” sufficiently 
indicates the non-democratic character of 
their programme. By the “proletariat’’— 
the Latin word literally means ‘‘child- 
producer”—was meant the poorest ele- 
ment among the city working classes, 
the men who have no property and no avail- 
able capital except their hands. The 
Social Democratic doctrine proposed that 
these classes, in view of their theory that 
they were the sole creators of wealth, should 
exclusively control all political power. Only 
these men and women should vote, these 
alone should have the right to hold office, 
to serve in the army and navy, or should 
be recognized as actual members of the 
state. The proposed programme did not 
even admit the peasantry, at least in the 
early stages of reorganization—this in face 
of the fact that 86 per cent of the Russian 
people are tillers of the soil. That the 
whole movement was a class movement, 
that it proposed to exclude all professional 
classes, all ‘bourgeoisie,’ all employers, 
everybody except those who worked with 
their hands, was the face upon which the 
leaders insisted. If we should exclude 
from the government of New York City 
all the bankers, lawyers, professors, writers, 
journalists, and business men, large and 
small, and center political power exclusively 
in the hands of the garment workers of 
the East Side, we should have something 
that would approximate the new political 
organization which these extremists had 
planned. , 

In 1903, at the second congress of the 
Social Democratic party, the organiza- 
tion split into two parties. The differences 


*Republished from the January World’s Work by permission of the editor. 
(232) 
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at first turned merely upon questions of 
party tactics, but as time went on and 
the breach became wider, differences of 
policy became pronounced. These two 
factions were called the “‘Menshiviki” and 
the ‘“‘Bolsheviki.”’ 

In Russian these words mean nothing 
more startling than the “Minority” and 
the ‘“‘Majority.” As time went on, how- 
ever, these words gradually took a new 
meaning. ‘The fact that the “‘Mensheviki”’ 
advocated a more moderate programme 
and that the “‘Bolsheviki” grew more and 
more extreme in their political ideas had 
the effect of giving these terms the signifi- 
cance which now generally attaches to 
them. A “Menshivik” is now a moderate 
revolutionist, a “Bolshevik” is a “whole 
hogger,”” who is determined to obtain 
the earthly paradise instantaneously. 


The leader of the ‘‘Menshiviki’’ was 


George Plekhanof, a Russian nobleman who 
had led revolutionary movements for thirty 
years, a scholar of great erudition and 
culture, a writer of many pamphlets, and a 
man who had devoted all his energies to 
the emancipation of the working classes. 


The leader of the “‘Bolsheviki’’—in 1903, 
as now—was Nicholas Lenine, also a 
man of noble birth, a forceful writer and 
an eloquent speaker, and a man who, what- 
ever the world may think of him now, 
had shown his devotion to the cause by 
suffering terribly for it in Russian prisons 
and in Siberia. Plekhanof, though re- 
garded in Russia as the greatest exponent 
of the Marxian doctrine, has always ad- 
vocated a rational and even opportunist 
policy. He taught that all Socialists should 
take part in public affairs, and _ partici- 
pate at elections, throwing their influence 
on the side of the forces that stood for 
liberalism. He regarded the Czarist regime 
as the one great evil thing that must be de- 
stroyed first of all, and he, therefore, 
supported any influences that would help 
to strike it down. Lenine, on the other 
hand, refused to compromise and adopt a 
middle policy; in his eyes the capitalist 
class, the “bourgeoisie,” was just as evil 
as the Czardom, and he had no use for a 
revolution that threw out one and sup- 
planted it with the other. The construc- 
tive policy of the “‘Menshivik” and the 
annihilating policy of the “Bolshevik”’ 
was well brought out by the Revolution of 
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1905. The failures and dishonesty of the 
Russian autocracy in the Japanese war 
produced a state of public opinion that 
might easily have forced the abdication 
of the Czar at that time. Had all the 
revolutionary forces joined hands, Russia 
would have attained a liberal government— 
perhaps a constitutional monarchy, possibly 
a democratic republic. Plekhanof and the 
““Menshiviki” advocated such cooperation, 
and the establishment of a constitutional 
system as one step toward the realization 
of the socialistic state. But Lenine and the 
““Bolsheviki” destroyed the Revolution of 
1905, just as they afterward destroyed 
that of 1917. They ridiculed the move- 
ment as “Bourgeois,” and refused to take 
part in the elections to the Duma. ‘Thus 
the Russian autocracy triumphed in 1905, 
simply because its enemies were divided, 
and the one man who did most to wreck 
the democratic movement at that time was 
none other than the same marplot— 
Nicholas Lenine—who, after the Constitu- 
tionalists had triumphed in 1917, stole 
back to Russia by way of Germany, col- 
lected his Bolsheviki in Petrograd and 
Moscow and once more proceeded to destroy 
the popular movement. 

In their attitudes toward the war Plek- 
hanof and Lenine showed these same quali- 
ties. From the beginning Plekhanof sup- 
ported the Allied cause because he saw 
that the real issue was democracy versus 
autocracy, and because he believed that 
the destruction of the Central Empires 
was an essential preliminary to establish- 
ing the socialistic regime. Lenine and the 
Bolsheviki, however, from the first de- 
nounced it asa “Bourgeois war,” merely a 
struggle between the capitalist classes in 
the two sets of countries. Whoever won, 
he asserted, the proletariat were destined 
to lose and come out of the conflict greater 
slaves than ever before. The abrupt end- 
ing of the war, in his view, no matter what 
the terms of peace, would benefit the work- 
ing classes in all countries. As soon as the 
Czardom was overthrown, therefore, Lenine 
and his followers began to agitate against 
the forces of the revolution, forces which, 
in their estimation, were “‘bourgeois,’’ ‘‘cap- 
italistic,”” and, therefore, just as evil, if 
not more evil, than the autocracy. After 
several months’ constant agitation and plot- 
ting, they attained success, not because 
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the mass of the Russian people sympa- 
thized with their ideas, but because the 
Russia of 1917 presented an unusually 
fertile field for their activities. The Russian 
workmen and the peasants wanted three 
things, and they cared little how they got 
them—peace, bread and land. The liberal 
government, under Milukoff, had not given 
them any one of these three things; the 
Social Revolutionists, under Kerensky, had 
also failed in bringing peace and pros- 
perity, and thus the opportunity was ripe 
for a new political faction which had adopted 
for its war cry ‘‘peace, bread, and land.” 
Lenine, Trotzky and their crowd played 
ceaselessly upon these three strings. In 
early November, 1917, the military forces 
stationed at Moscow and Petrograd went 
Bolshevist, enraptured by this promise of 
peace, bread, and land, and that insured 
the triumph of the Bolsheviki. There 
was bloody fighting for a few days, but when 
it was over Kerensky had fled, and the 
extreme wing of the Social Democratic 
party found itself seated on the throne. 


Russia Votes Against the Bolsheviki 


Thus this laborite autocracy, like that 
of the Czar, rested upon militarism. It 
also, like that of the Czar, rested upon 
deception. The true inwardness of Bol- 
shevism is understood only when its at- 
titude toward the Constitutional Assembly 
is completely comprehended. A Consti- 
tutional Assembly had for decades repre- 
sented the fondest hope of the Russian 
Revolutionists. A demand for such a 
gathering, which should be elected by uni- 
versal secret ballot, and which, when 
finally assembled, should draw up a con- 
stitution for the Russian Republic, had 
long been the cardinal point in the plat- 
form of all parties. The Bolshevist, like 
all the other parties and factions, had for 
years declared that only the Constitutional 
Assembly could save Russia. Their bit- 
terest attacks on Kerensky had centered 
on his delay in calling such an assembly, and 
their first act, they said, would be to hold 
elections, based on “universal, secret, di- 
rect, and equal suffrage’ for delegates 
to this convention. The Kerensky gov- 
ernment had already set in motion the 
preliminaries of this convention when the 
Bolsheviki drove them from power, and 


the elections began soon after Lenine 
and Trotzky had seized the government. 
As the returns came in, however, they defi- 
nitely proved one thing—the Russian people 
were not Bolshevist. That “expression 
of the real will of the Russian people” 
which Lenine and Trotzky had been voci- 
ferously demanding for several years was 
registering itself strongly against these 
usurpers. When the votes were counted 
it appeared that two-thirds of the dele. 
gates were Social Revolutionists and only 
one-third Bolsheviki or Social Revolu- 
tionists who usually acted with them. 
In other words, the nation, freely express. 
ing itself at the polls, had repudiated its 
saviors. This assembly met, held a single 
day’s session and then was dispersed by 
Bolshevist bayonets. The Bolsheviki sup- 
pressed the convention by violence, pre- 
cisely as the Czar had suppressed the 
first Duma, and for precisely the same 
reason—they could not control it. As a 
matter of fact, they had no use for a Con- 
stitutional Convention, representative of 
all Russia; they had their own type of 
government, ‘‘the dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat,” and this they now proceeded to — 


foist upon the Russian people. 


A Republic Exclusively of Workers 


Having denied to the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the Russian people the 
right to frame their constitution, the Lenine 
and Trotzky oligarchy now proceeded to 
frame their own. The Constitution of the 
“All Russian Socialistic Federal Republic 
of Soviets”—such is the mouth-filling name 
of this new state—probably represents 
the quintessence of Bolshevist wisdom. The 
new republic makes no pretense of being a 
republic of all the Russian citizenry; it is 
professedly a class affair and it deliberately 
excludes a large part of the former denizens 
of the empire. The constitution specific. 
ally describes the Russian Republic as “a 
free, socialistic community of all the work- 
ing people of Russia”—that is, only the 
working people are entitled to membership 
in this new state. “All the authority” 
it says, “belongs to all the working in- 
habitants of the country’”—thus all pro- 
fessional and educated classes, as well as 
all employers, are definitely excluded. The 
qualifications for voters rubs in the same 
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jdea once more. The electoral franchise is 
confined to these classes; “workmen, and 
employes of all kinds, engaged in industry, 
trade, agriculture, etc., peasants and Cos- 
sack peasants, who do not engage hired 
labor for the sake of profit, and soldiers of 
the Soviet army and navy.” ‘Thus even a 
peasant who hires a man to work for him 
can not participate in this new government, 
—the little bourgeoisie,’’ which is the name 
applied to employing ts of this type, 
has long been an object of detestation to 
men of: the Lenine and Trotzky school. 
Besides specifying the people who can vote, 
this constitution makes the thing doubly 
sure by giving a long list of persons who 
can not vote, “even though they should 
belong to one of the classes already named.” 
Any man who employs any worker is ex- 
cluded. Those who live on “unearned 
income,” such as interest from capital, 
interests from enterprises, income from 
property, and the like,” and all “private 
traders, trade and commercial agents” 
are forever deprived of the ballot. All 
“monks and clergy” are also kept outside 
the breast-works. One is surprised to 
find that this constitution, like the auto- 
cratic regime, provides for universal com- 
pulsory military service, but here again 
only the “laboring classes” can become 
members of the Soviet army and navy. 
This army, consistently enough, is not 
organized for the defense of Russia; its 
only reason for existence is “to insure 
authority for the working classes and to 
remove every possibility for the reestab- 
lishment of the authority of ‘‘exploiters”— 
that is, it is an army of the working class 
against the capitalists. And the same para- 
graph of the constitution that provides 
for ‘‘a socialistic Red army of workmen and 
peasants” also provides for “the complete 
disarmament of the propertied classes.”’ 


“Compulsory Labor Service” 


However, this policy of granting the fran- 
chise exclusively to workers has one saving 
grace, for the constitution introduces not 
only compulsory military service, but com- 


pulsory “labor service.’’ It is evidently 
the expectation that eventually, the ex- 
ploiting and “bourgeois” classes will dis- 
appear, and that every man, when this 
ideal state is realized, will earn his living 


by the sweat of his face. The clauses 
excluding traders, merchants, and em- 
ployers from the franchise is intended to 
apply to Russian society only in its pres- 
ent imperfect shape; when the Bolshevist 
organization is complete, there will be no 
such “‘parasites’’ as teachers, professors, 
editors, bankers, manufacturers, traders, 
and employers—only laborers, and thus 
everybody will vote because everybody 
will have this qualification. This does 
not mean, as one might at first think, 
that human society is to revert once more to 
the standards of the Garden of Eden, or to 
maintain the level of organization that 
exists in an Eskimo village. Because 
there are to be no bankers, and no manu- 
facturers, and no railroad presidents does 
not mean that there are to be no banks, 
no factories, and no railroads. All these 
activities are to exist, the Bolsheviki 
believe, and exist in a more flourshing 
state than ever before, only they are to 
be “nationalized” and “socialized.” This 
Soviet Constitution with one sweep of the 
pen abolishes the ‘‘private holding of land,” 
and declares that “all land is declared 
national property and is given without 
compensation to the laboring people on 
the basis of equal use.’’ Similarly “all 
forests, minerals, and waterways of a gen- 
eral state significance, as well as all live 
and immovable stock, model farms, and 
agricultural institutions are declared na- 
tional property.” In order to “insure the 
authority of the working people over the 
exploiters” all “mills, mines, railways and 
other means of production and transporta- 
tion are transferred to the possession of 
the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Republic.” 
“As a first blow to international banking 
and financial capital,” the constitution 
repudiates all foreign loans made by the 
Czar’s government and in order “to liber- 
ate the working masses from the yoke of 
capital,” all banks are transferred to the 
possession of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Republic.” 

In the last year all kinds of picturesque 
stories have come out of Russia, describing 
the topsy-turvy state of society that pre- 
vails in her economic system. We have 
heard of workmen taking over the manage- 
ment of railways, banks and manufacturing 
plants, of peasants chasing landlords out 
of their properties and taking possession 
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themselves—of looting, arson, and even 
murder. These acts represent merely an 
attempt to reduce this Soviet Constitu- 
tion to a working basis. The fact that 
the utmost disorder has resulted, that the 
whole financial and industrial system has 
been reduced to chaos, does not disturb 
the Bolshevist statesmen. Their present 
work, they assert, is necessarily destruc- 
tive. They are engaged in a social war— 
is not the essence of war destruction? 
Germany started out to destroy the de- 
mocracy of other countries, in order to 
erect upon its ruins a “higher type” of 
civilization. Similarly Lenine and Trotzky 
are destroying the old social and indus- 
trial order that they may rear the Bolshe- 
vist state on its wreck. Just as the Ger- 
mans in pursuit of the larger good, de- 
stroyed cathedrals, leveled cities to the 
ground, made the whole of northern France 
a mass of shell craters, and murdered 
non-combatant women and children, so 
Lenine and Trotzky burn the manor houses 
ef the landlord class, appropriate their 
territories, destroy railroads, industrial 


plants, and sabotage the whole financial 


system. The Prussian oligarchy and 
the Bolshevist follow almost identically 
the same method. Neither draws its 
authority from the people; the Kaiser 
asserted a divine right to subdue the world 
and the Bolshevik similarly claims a kind 
of mental illumination which convinces 
him that he is a chosen vessel, that he alone 
has the truth, that it is his business to 
convert the people to his doctrines even 
against the people’s own desire—witness 
the way in which he suppressed, with shot 
and shell, the Constitutional Convention 
which the Russian people had freely elected. 
The general estimate figures that only 
3 per cent of the Russian people are Bol- 
sheviki. The peasants, who make up 86 
per cent of the population, are deadly 
opposed to them. The Bolshevist attempt to 
deliver the land to the peasants failed 
lamentably, because this agrarian problem 
at present is almost insoluble—and this is 
sufficient reason why the practical peasant 
should turn against his deliverers. 


Bolshevism a Gérman Product 
What are the chances that this state 


organization will spread to Germany, per- 
haps to other countries? Is Bolshevism 
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something peculiarly Russian, or do its 
seeds exist in all countries? In origin, of 
course, it is Germanic. The ‘“‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” or the absolute 
control of political power by the working 
classes, is simply German Socialism. The 
hatred of the “bourgeoisie,” which most 
regard now as peculiarly Russian, is also 
part of the Marxian theory. 

Yet Bolshevism, as it is raging now in 
Russia, is really not Socialism, or anything 
else remotely resembling reason. The Bol- 
shevist Constitution does present a certain 
conception of the state, grotesque as it may 
seem; yet that is not the system that prevails 
in Russia today. How sincere the leaders 
of the Bolshevist movement are is doubt- 
ful; that they have taken German money 
is now an established fact; if they lead at 
all, however, it is merely as generals of a 
huge army of saboteurs, most of them 
crazed with hunger and filled with intense 
hatred for the classes that they hold re- 
sponsible for all the miseries of the country. 

The two things that make Bolshevism 
are starvation and military defeat. Any 
country that has suffered these calamities 
is facing the danger of this form of social 
explosion. Germany is experiencing both 
at the present time; that is why the situa- 
tion there is dangerous. Probably Ger- 
many could survive her terrible military 
reverses without relapsing into chaos; it is 
doubtful whether she could survive a long 
period of starvation. The German char- 
acter is naturally brutal and cruel; it has a 
great fondness for scapegoats; and a hungry 
stomach will arouse the fiercest instincts 
of the mob. It is not likely that the much 
advertised “education” of the German 
masses will protect the nation. The German 
masses are educated in the sense that they 
can read and write, but they are not intel- 
ligent; if they had been, would they have 
submitted to the Hohenzollern Empire 
for nearly fifty years? Another dangerous 
element is the fact that the “proletariat” 
is a far larger body in Germany than in 
Russia. The mass of the Russians are peas- 
ants, who care nothing for Socialism and 
want only their little plots of land; but 
German industry in the last forty years has 
built up a large working class population 
that may now begin pillaging its creators. 
One thing may be predicted: if Bolshevism 
seizes Germany, much more than the 3 per 
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cent, which has worked such destruction in 
Russia, will probably take part in the 
disruption. The surest antidote is the feed- 
ing of millions of empty German stomachs; 
this is something which the world will have 
to do, not out of love for Germany, but as a 
matter of self-protection. 

The two conditions that chiefly breed 
Bolshevism—famine and military defeat— 
are at work in Austria also. Because 
they do not exist in France, Italy, and 
England, these countries seem fairly safe 
from this menace. Italy at one time pre- 
sented a fertile field for this movement, 
for Italy was hungry and had suffered 
military reverses. But Italy is now vic- 


torious over her ancient enemy, and has 
suffered a spiritual uplift that will furnish 
the best possible germicide for the Bolshe- 


vist microbe. Famine has also ceased to be 
a danger in the Italian home. At one time 
France suffered from Bolshevist agitations, 
but with French armies in Alsace-Lorraine 
and on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
with French larders being stocked from 
the United States, the French Republic 
may be regarded as fairly immune. Eng- 
land has its labor unrest, but little at pres- 
ent that looks a precursor of Bolshevism. 
The whole thing is so foreign to the Anglo- 
Saxon genius for order, that the idea of 
such an .outbreak in England may be dis- 
missed. As to the United States, the 
Socialist vote, always a negligible factor, 
was smaller at the recent election than two 
years before. It is not improbable that this 
country will have its labor troubles, but it 
is improbable that this will take the form 
of a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1919 


About March 25, rt Wash., International 
Union of Timber Work 

April 7, Indianapolis, oa International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

April 25, New York City, National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 6, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 12, New York, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May 12, Dayton, Ohio, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 

May 12, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

June 2, Chicago, Ill., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of United States and Canada. 

June 10; Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

July—, Atlantic City, N. J., The National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July —, , American Federation of Teachers. 

July 7, Ballaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Chicago, IIL, 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Chicago, Ill., Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 21-26, Denver, Colo., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 


International Jewelry 


July 21, ———, Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August —, Chicago, Ill, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, D. C., National 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union ‘of North America. 

September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Buffalo, N. Y., Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich., International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, Md., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


National 
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The first world constitution was made public when President Wilson on 
February fourteenth read the d aft of the League of Nations 

WORLD To Get before the general Peace Conference. As a result of 
A NEW DEAL agreements proposed, Europe and the world generally 
are to get a new deal. The old idea of balance of power 

and of militarism for world ills seems definitely relegated to the discard. 
While not containing a provision for any sort of international police 
force, the constitution includes stringent measures designed to prevent 
future wars. As stated by the President in his address concerning the enforce- 


ment of the principles of peace: 


“Armed force is in the background in this program, but it is in the background; 
and if the moral force of the world will not suffice the physical force of the world shall. 
But that is the last resort, because this is intended as a constitution of peace, not as a league 


of war.” 


Existing peace treaties are to be abrogated and future treaties must be 
referred to an international treaty bureau and given full publicity. 

Armaments are to be reduced ‘‘to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of international obligations.”’ 
Precautions are taken to prevent secret armaments, to regulate private 
manufacture of munitions of war and also to supply smaller nations incap- 
able of maintaining their own means of production. f 

An international labor bureau is to be established as an integral part 
of the League. 

This proposal for a League of Nations is sound in its fundamental 
principles. Its object to prevent future wars conforms to the wishes of 
all peoples. The instrumentalities proposed to this end, while not assuredly 
effective, represent a material advance from the undependable modes of the 
past. 
While admirable in principle and desirable in the object sought to be 
accomplished, this proposed international league modifies the principle 
of independent national sovereignty. Recent tendencies have been toward 
the formation of a stronger nationalism. This proposal accentuates the growing 
issue of complete national independence as against a modified submergence, 
at least in part, of national authority to insure tranquillity in the world. 

Of course debate will ensue over the broad principles and over the 
details involved in this proposal. From this debate may come changes 
in both principles and details. But if out of this war there shall come a 
mechanism for the equitable settlement of disputes; for the restraint of unholy 
national ambitions, industrial, financial, commercial and territorial; for the 
reduction of armaments and military service; for the freedom of Labor and 
full and adequate compensation for services rendered; for the replacement 
of force by reason and justice, then this world war will not have been fought 
in vain. 

(238) 
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At the St. Paul Convention, the American Federation of Labor declared 
that the following essential, fundamental principles must underlie any peace 
treaty acceptable to workers of our country: 

1. A league of the free peoples of the world in a common covenant for genuine and 
practical cooperation to secure justice and therefore peace in relations between nations. 

2. No political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and to 
cripple or embarrass others. 

3. No indemnities or reprisals based upon vindictive purposes or deliberate desire 
to injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

4. Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the principle, “No people must 
be forced under sovereignty under which it does not wish to live.”’ 

5. No territorial changes or adjustment of power except in furtherance of the 
welfare of the peoples affected and in furtherance of world peace. 

President Wilson before leaving for America requested the United 
States Congress to refrain from discussing the League of Nations’ consti- 
tution until he would first have the opportunity fully to explain and interpret 
its provisions. We respect the President’s wishes but we reserve, how- 
ever, the right thereafter to measure up the proposed terms of the League 
of Nations with the declared principles and policies of the American labor 
movement and to assume that attitude which a mature judgment may dic- 
tate as best to protect and promote the interest of the workers the world 
over, the attitude which will fully conform to that national, humane, civil- 
ized and democratic authority which declared that governments derive 
their powers from the consent of the governed and are instituted among 
men to secure life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 





With the proposed League of Nations out of the way for at least a short 

time the greatest problems before the Peace Conference 
Lenpe GNSS at present are the readjustment of the world’s financial, 
PLACE IN ; : : ’ 
WORLD mEETING ©COnomic and labor relations. Three different organiza- 

tions have been created to deal with these subjects. 
The Commission on International Labor Relations is quite naturally the 
most important to the workers of all countries, because the subject with 
which it will be required to deal will affect more directly their every-day 
affairs and immediate conditions of life and work. 

It is a most signal honor to American labor and a fitting recognition 
of the strength and forcefulness of the American Federation of Labor as well 
as a deserving personal tribute to President Samuel Gompers that he was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Commission on International Labor 
Legislation. This Commission is charged with a work of a most important 
character and which is all-comprehensive in scope. 

While}the Henderson Socialist Labor Conference held recently in Berne, 
Switzerland, studiously evaded a firm and definite pronouncement on all 
issues displeasing to the German delegates, Mr. Gompers and his colleagues 
were assiduously at work preparing workable plans of a beneficial and prac- 
tical nature. While indications of resentment and of a revolt against the 
Berne Conference are growing in their outward manifestations in England 
and France, order and sanity areTemerging from a situation which was be- 
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fogged at the Berne Conference because Samuel Gompers and the fourteen 
members of the Commission on International Labor Legislation have been 
diligently hammering facts into shape for presentation to the general Peace 
Conference. 

This Commission has agreed to the creation of a great international 
labor bureau whose purpose will be collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion on all subjects pertaining to industrial life, labor and the employment 
of workers, safeguarding and promoting the standards of the more aggressive 
and advanced industrial nations, and bringing hope into backward coun- 
tries by rasing their standards of labor and of life. 

The Commission further contemplates an international congress of 
workers, employers and government representatives whereby it is hoped 
to create stability in the future industrial world. It is not proposed that 
international labor problems should be settled by legal enactment. It 
is intended that this proposed world industrial labor congress shall act in 
the capacity of a conciliator and industrial adviser to the peoples of all coun- 
tries and to their governments. It is purposed that moral force backed 
by an intelligent public opinion shall be the only force used in making effec- 
tual recommendations for improved international labor standards emanat- 
ing from the Peace Congress. 

Finally it is proposed to create and maintain an international trade 
union congress to deal specifically with the problems of organized labor 
everywhere and to give added weight and strength to the recommenda- 
tions which may be made from time to time by the proposéd world indus- 
trial labor congress. 

It is quite evident that the American school of thought is gaining in 
ascendency over the European idea which of late years has permeated the 
continental labor movement as well as that of England. It is becoming 
more certain each.day that the work and worth of Mr. Gompers are indel,; 
ibly impressed upon the conclusions which are being reached, and the final 
report this Commission will submit to the Peace Congress and that the vol- 
untary and industrial character of the American labor movement will not 
be interfered with or weakened by a blending with the political activi- 
ties and associations of European labor movements. 

The international character and importance of Labor have been recog- 
nized as never before by all governments. The adjustment of international 
labor problems is regarded by all peoples of equal importance with ter- 
ritorial adjustments and all other problems arising out of the war. An 
unique opportunity has presented itself to Mr. Gompers and his colleagues 
representing the American Federation of Labor. A great responsibility 
rests upon their shoulders. We know they are worthy of this trust. We 
are sure they will render a splendid account of themselves and of their 
work. We feel confident that out of their endeavors will come a better 
understanding, a brighter and happier day, and that they will materially 
help in securing a treaty of peace containing wise and just provisions, open- 
ing the way everywhere for the full realization of the ideals of the working 


people the world over. 
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The strike has gained a vice-like grip upon Great Britain's industries. 
The workers of England have repudiated government 
we “es intervention. They have scorned the advice of their 
POLITICAL ACTION Jeaders so that no alternative course seems possible 
save strikes. They have refused to honor agreements 
entered into by their leaders and the force of obligations and duties has 
temporarily given way to irresponsible deeds and conduct. 

Weakness and insubordination of convictions to their personal interests 
are charged against many of the trade union officials. Leaders have be- 
come followers. Order and discipline have been thrown to the four winds. 
Trade unions are being destroyed and their funds wastefully expended. 
The final outcome will probably result in the workers facing a long period 
of industrial chaos and disillusionment. In the end the workers may be 
infinitely worse off than they are today. 

The problems of a great and lasting industrial peace appear as diffi- 
cult as international peace. The industrial truce effected during the war 
seems to have been a prelude to an industrial outbreak after the war which 
in the violence of its extent is unparalleled. 

For years the British trade union leaders disheartened strictly trade 
union activities. They discouraged economic action and hailed political 
or parliamentary action as the panacea for all industrial ills. 

The philosophy of economic actions which in spite of these efforts 
gained considerable headway before the war has now attained an unpre- 
cedented influence in the councils of the workers. The: wage-earners are 
visibly impatient with political ‘ parliamentarism.”’ 

While the leaders of the British unions have gained political recogni- 
tion and preferment the workers have lost their industrial advantages. A 
sense of disillusionment has come to them as to the value of political activi- 
ties. They are inclining more and more to industrial activities. 

Recently the leaders in the British labor movement opened up wide 
the doors for the admission into labor counsels of all who could classify as 
brain workers and lay the slightest claim to this mythical avocatiog. 

They set up their political straw man only to have it knocked down by 
the workers themselves. A new social order was to be founded in a day by the 
casting of a ballot. Its creators were overwhelmingly defeated at the polls 
by those upon whom they sought to experiment. Between the three and 
four hundred labor candidates selected, it is safe to say a goodly propor- 
tion belonged to the so-called middle class or that section of the community 
which can best be defined as hangers-on of the trade union movement. 

It is reported that the general election has cost the trade union move- 
ment not short of a quarter of a million dollars and that from the great 
mass of candidates only sixty-two were returned to Parliament. 

Arthur Henderson and his “intellectual” friends have just appeared before 
the world in a posture that has aroused the grave suspicion of the workers 
of the country. When the personnel of the British delegation to the Berne 
Socialist Labor Conference is examined, the fact stands out boldly that it 
is composed of those who were ignominiously rejected at the polls or who 
were notorious for their pacifism during the war. 

It is therefore not surprising in the least that the British workers no 
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longer permit themselves to be mere tools for men whose very life’s breath 
is personal ambition and whose sole determination is to have power, no matter 
what the cost may be. 

Another element introduced into the situation because of the “‘parlia- 
mentary” inclination of the British trade-union leaders is the shop-steward 
movement which has appeared in many industries. These shop stewards 
have no official relation whatever with the trade unions. They may call 
strikes without consulting unions or veto strikes that unions may call. This 
shop-steward movement represents a reaction from the political activities of 
unionism to the sphere of direct industrial action. 

Inevitably the political proclivities of the trade union leaders have 
intensified the breach between union officers and the workers and have 
become one of the most important factors in promoting the disturbances 
that are arousing so much apprehension in England.. It is true that Eng- 
land today is in the throes of a national crisis not less fateful than the war 
from which it recently emerged. 

Apparently the existing chaos and disorder and the possibly greater and 
more serious industrial conflict can be avoided only as labor organizations 
and strong intelligent trade union leaders assume a responsible attitude 
and employers recognize that we are living in a new time which calls for 
clear vision, fair dealing and humane treatment. 

The old order has passed and employers must conform to present-day 
conditions and ideals. Only in this way can industrial order and peace be 


assured. Meanwhile the passing phenomenon is worthy of careful and 
thoughtful attention. It marks a new development in the British labor 
movement and should serve as an exemplary lesson to those in our American 
trade union movement who believe that so-called labor-party-political action 
is the cure-all for all existing industrial ills. 





While fully aware of the phenomenon taking,place in British industrial life, 
we are not unmindful of events transpiring in our own 

oo mag industrial relations. There is a growing undercur- 

SEATTLE STRIKE rent of unrest and bitterness that deserves serious 
attention. 

Strikes are reported from many sections of the United States. Perhaps 
most interesting and significant of all these disturbances has been the general 
strike called by the Seattle Central Labor Union in sympathy with the striking 
shipyard workers. This strike paralyzed the whole industrial city for three 
days. Unlike similar industrial disturbances, this strike was singular in 
its total absence of violence of any kind. After a period of three days’ ces- 
sation, industries again resumed their normal activities. 

It is true that the Mayor of Seattle declared that the strike was an 
attempted revolution. It is also true that Mayor Hanson and a Citizens’ 
Committee announced that the business interests and}general community 
looked on the general strike as a rebellion against the government; that 
United States troops were called to the scene and that machine guns were 
paraded on the streets to frighten and threaten the people. But it is 
equally true that Mayor Hanson did not settle the general strike or cause the 
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workers to return to work because of his revolutionary provoking utter- 
ances and warlike activities. 

It must be freely conceded that during the war period in many instances 
the workers were compelled to accept wages which were insufficient and inade- 
quate to meet the increased prices charged for food, clothing, fuel, shelter, 
etc. It is likewise a recognized fact that the workers did not take advan- 
tage of the nation’s needs; that in the greater number of instances the workers 
maintained industrial peace and gave practically uninterrupted service 
to our government when the war was in progress, while the profiteers were 
reaping an unprecedented harvest. That some organizations should now 
attempt to secure what their members are justly entitled to should not 
cause any great surprise or arouse public apprehension. On the contrary, 
every attempt on the part of employers to deprive the workers of what- 
ever advantage has come to them during the war by decreasing their wages 
or lengthening their working hours merits a just and forceful rebuke. Indeed, 
the workers who supinely sit by and meekly accept the doctrine of non- 
resistance while their wages are being reduced or their hours of toil 
lengthened, are unworthy of the rights and benefits that come through trade 
union activities. 

While strikes in many instances are justified and whenever warranted 
receive the approval and support of the labor movement, yet the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor expressly prohibits the inaugu- 
ration of strikes, general, sympathetic or otherwise, by central labor unions 
or by any other body without the consent and approval of the international 
union or unions the members of which may be affected. Under the laws 
of the American Federation of Labor, the international unions have absolute 
and unqualified authority to exercise full control over the administration 
of their internal affairs and international unions alone can by agreement 
with each other order collective or sympathetic strikes on the part of their 
members, and then only when their laws and regulations have been fully 
complied with. In no other way can the rights of individual members be 
safeguarded, the funds of the international and local unions adequately 
protected and contractual obligations observed. 

As late as December of last year, the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in dealing with the subject of general strikes made 
the following ruling: 

“That as far as general or sympathetic strikes are concerned all parties are reminded 
that the authority for ordering strikes rests absolutely and entirely with the international 
unions, whose rules governing the same must-be respected. There is not vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, or any body or group other 
than the international unions, the authority to call strikes, general or local.” 

The general strike inaugurated by the Seattle Central Labor Union 
was an undertaking in violation of the rules and regulations of the American 
Federation of Labor. The greater number of the local unions did not have the 
approval and sanction of their international unions and did not receive 
their moral or financial support. Born in a spirit of insubordination, dis- 
regardful of all rules and regulations adopted by trade unions for orderly 
procedure and the safeguarding of the rights and privileges of their members 
and jeopardizing the funds of all local and international unions by sub- 
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jecting them to the will and whim of officers of central labor unions, this 
strike was bound from its inception to die an early death. 

Despite the loud declamations of some who pretend labor leadership, 
the American trade unionists are loyal to our government, federal, state 
and municipal. Their fidelity to their trade union organizations remains 
unquestioned. They faithfully observe their rules and regulations mutually 
agreed to. They are not easily swayed from that course which time and 
experience have demonstrated to be best for their uplift, advancement 
and improvement. 

It was this loyalty to their trade unions, this respect to their laws and 
agreements, this confidence in their international officers by the workers of 
Seattle, which terminated the general strike in this three-day period and 
prevented the slightest manifestation of violence and disorder. 

While there may have been a few men in Seattle who, temporarily 
clothed with official responsibility in the Central Labor Union, may have 
been prompted by motives foreign to American trade unionism, it is unfair 
and unjust to cast an aspersion on the rank and file of the Seattle labor move- 
ment. We have no apologies to make for those responsible in encouraging 
this unauthorized and ill-advised general strike. We resent the slander 
that the workers of Seattle connived and schemed and intended to usurp 
municipal functions, foment anarchy, openly and covertly overthrow the 
existing industrial order and establish the soviet form of government. 

It is well that all should understand that had this general strike been 
authorized and approved by all the international unions whose members 
were affected, Mayor Hanson and his Citizens’ Committee might have issued 
many manifestos without any material results. 

It was the advice and counsel and fearless attitude of the trade union 
leaders of the American international trade unions and not the Uuaited 
States troops, or the edicts of a mayor, which ended this brief industrial 
disturbance of the northwest. History is replete with examples which con- 
clusively demonstrate that troops, machine guns, rifles and other instru- 
ments of violence, supplemented with all the usurped powers of our courts, 
have failed on more than one occasion to cow the workers into submission 
or force them to accede to conditions of employment which have proven 
intolerable and unacceptable. 





The world is restless. The workers and soldiers of Great Britain, France, 
WORKERS WANT Italy, Germany, Austria and the Balkans are thinking 
WORK, NOT CHAR- in terms of fear. Many of the European peoples 
ITY—JUSTICE, NOT are on the verge of starvation. President Wilson has 
SVMPATHY. appealed to the American people to provide the neces- 
sary food to avert this great human disaster. Congress has responded and 
one hundred million dollars has been voted with which to provide 
means to prevent destitution and avert this grave catastrophe. 

Because peoples are impoverished, the necessity is urgent. In southern 
Germany where industries are at a standstill through lack of materials 
of one kind or another, the people face a critical situation. They are turn- 
ing their thoughts in desperation to find homes elsewhere. 
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Italy’s population actually increased as a result of the war. Normal 
emigration was stopped while hundreds of thousands of men returned 
home to fight. Is there need to cite Russia, where poverty, starvation 
and destitution go hang in hand with desperation and terrorism? What 
is true of Germany, of Italy and of Russia, is mo-e or less true of most coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Like the invasions of the Huns and Goths in the middle ages, a tidal 
wave of restless humanity will sweep across this country unless Congress 
exercises foresight in handling the vital problems of immigration, provides 
the returning soldiers with adequate pay to live on until permanently and 
suitably employed, encourages the erection of public buildings and proj- 
ects which were stopped by reason of the war and provides money so that 
land development plans may be put into immediate operation. 

Unemployment is increasing rapidly. Surveys of industrial conditions 
in many cities show that unemployment is developing in alarming pro- 
portions. In addition, over 55,500 workers are on strike against reduc- 
tion in wages and lengthening of the working day. The strikers demand a 
living wage and a shorter workday. 

The need to restore industrial equilibrium speedily calls for prompt action 
by the government in settling legitimate war contracts which were inter- 
rupted by the sudden cessation of hostilities. This will enable some of 
the idle establishments which were created or transformed in the war emer- 
gency to supply the necessities of war, to resume operation in peace-time 
pursuits. Government machines and equipment should be speedily removed 
from private plants so as to enable their owners again to assume active 
operations. 

Those manufacturers should be singled out who are shutting down 
their plants or reducing their operations for the purpose of securing cheaper 
labor, so that a fitting public condemnation may be meted out to them. 

The plans of the Department of Agriculture for road and highway 
improvement should be immediately put into force by Congress provid- 
ing an adequate appropriation by which to open this avenue of employ- 
ment, at least until industry again assumes its natural course. 

Municipal activity in building operations, in park extensions, in sewerage 
extensions, waterworks, or any other public improvement which has been 
delayed or postponed because of the war, should be started as early as pos- 
sible. Senator Kenyon’s bill, providing for an appropriation ef $100,000,000 
for expenditures on public works, should be immediately adopted as an 
emergency measure. Let us stop playing politics and end, at least for the 
time being, manipulation for political advantage. 

There is no dearth of opportunity for the profitable employment of 
both men and money. This country is yet young and unfinished. By 
spending some money now we will not only build needed public works, 
but we will also confer a lasting benefit on all our people. Then, too, our 
present immigration laws should be made more stringent and immigration 
should be entirely prohibited, at least for the period of two years and until 
every able bodied man is afforded the opportunity of gainful employment. 
Legislation to be helpful must be enacted now. 

Everyone must admit that the people are enduring wrongs; no one 
will deny that some remedy must be found. We are only beginning to feel 
the evil effects of war. Conditions can not return to normal until industry 


is again adjusted to normal peace-time activities. Industry can not get 
to its normal footing unless widespread unemployment is prevented. What 
the workers want, what they demand, is not charity. They want work, 
and Congress should immediately apply itself to this task to meet the pressing 
emergency and avoid the storm which now threatens to disturb the domestic 
tranquillity of our people. 





COMBINE UNUSED LAND AND UNUSED 
LABOR FOR NATIONAL WELFARE 


By Matraew Hae 


RGANIZED labor in this country is 
O facing a grave crisis. During the 
war it achieved much for itself and 
for the men, women and children it repre- 
sented. In the first place, it became clear 
for the first time to everybody that Labor, 
and particularly organized labor, was an 
essential part of a fighting democracy, 
and that the great war for democracy could 
not be successfully waged without the ac- 
tive cooperation of union labor. 

In the second place, there arose during 
the war a better spirit of cooperation be- 
tween Labor and capital than ever existed 
before. This was due largely to the will- 
ingness of each to sacrifice for the good of 
the country as a whole. 

In the third place, wages advanced and 
consequently the standard of living among 
wage-earners advanced. 

Is Labor going to hold what it has gained? 
This depends absolutely on Labor itself, 
and particularly on the leaders of union 
labor. 

If Labor does not act now and act con- 
structively, it can not hold what it has 
won. A policy of “doing nothing” at 
the present time will be fatal for Labor. 
Already many war industries have closed 
or are closing. Already thousands of 
soldiers are being demobilized. Industries 
are hesitating to spread out into new 
fields and are actually reducing their normal 
output. Unemployment is increasing daily. 
If this situation is allowed to continue, 
one of two things will surely happen: 
either there will be a general reduction 
in wages, and a consequent reduction in 
the standard of living among wage-earners, 
and a loss of all progress made during the 
war; or there will be resistance to a re- 
duction in wages, hunger among wage- 
earners, bitter friction between Labor and 
capital, denunciation of one class by another, 
and an economic turmoil that will breed 
anarchy and defeat ihe legitimate aims of 
union labor. 

Labor and Labor’s leaders can not and 
will not adopt this “do nothing” policy. 

( 


They will surely plan constructively to 
avoid being put in the dilemma outlined 
above. The one chance is to develop and 
create new work—work which will help 
the country as well as help Labor. There 
are four great fields toward which these 
efforts should be directed: 

1, American industry should be en- 
couraged to go into foreign trade, thus 
broadening our markets and making sure 
of a steadier production and less fluctua- 
tions in labor demands. Ultimately this 
will be of great value. Immediately it 
will not help much, because our industries 
can not be readjusted to this work at once. 
Trade must be built up gradually. 

2. Public works should be planned by 
the federal, state and city governments to 
bridge over this approaching crisis. This 
will be extremely valuable as a temporary 
arrangement, and can avert disaster. It 
does not, however, offer a really satisfactory 
career to the individual workman—does 
not give him the necessary incentive toward 
the improvement of himself and his family. 
It is not permanent enough. 

3. Regardless of the ultimate solution 
of the railroad question, everybody agrees 
that many permanent improvements must 
be made at once. Labor should insist upon 
this, not only for itself but for the sake of 
the general public. This again, however, 
does not offer a permanent career to the 
laborer, though it is extremely valuable as 
a temporary expedient. 

4. The one plan that has been suggested 
that seems to meet the combined need of 
immediate action and the real possibility of 
advancement for the individual is Secre- 
tary Lane’s plan for opening up our unused 
land for the benefit of the returning soldiers. 
This plan should be enlarged, of course, 
so as to include the men who have been 
working in the shipyard and munition plants. 

The plan provides for the creation of 
farming communities here and _ there 
throughout the country. To create these 
communities and to bridge the gap be- 
tween the worthy soldier or laborer who 
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wishes the farm on the one hand, and the 
unused land on the other hand, the govern- 
ment is planning to advance its credit 
and to use its organization. Communities 
will be laid out; the land made suitable 
for agriculture; the necessary public build- 
ings erected. This will provide immediate 
employment for thousands and thousands 
of skilled men. 

In addition to this, it will give an op- 
portunity for the trained worker to secure 
ultimate independece without the evils of 
isolation which formerly were inherent in 
starting on a farm, and without the need of 
preliminary accumulation of capital which, 
in the past, has placed a handicap upon the 
average wage-earner in connection with 
agricultural work. By means of farming 
communities, consisting of a number of 
small farms, running from two to ten 
acres each, the ‘wage-earner-farmers”’ 
will have the advantage of community 
life, and at the same time be able to earn a 
living from the soil. 

Moreover, there will result from this 
development of unused land an increase 
in the food supply of the country which 
will have a tendency to reduce the cost of 
living; and there will be a decrease in the 


number of large land owners and an accel- 
eration of the existing tendency to cut up 
large land holdings which will result in a 
wider and more equitable distribution of 
land and a gradual doing away with land 
monopoly. 

These results can not be obtained and 
Labor can not be saved from the crisis 
now facing it unless it thinks and acts 
constructively and nationally. It must 
and will see the problem as a whole. It 
must and will realize the need of immediate 
action. It must and will act now, and 
act in a way that will help make and 
keep this country safe for democracy. 

In the existing crisis, the crying need of 
the country, is leadership. Congress is not 
supplying it adequately. I sincerely hope 
and believe that Labor can supply this 
leadership and can show the country and 
the world that it is capable of working 


.out broad, unselfish national policies dur- 


ing the reconstruction period, as well as 
during the period of the war. One of the 
best proofs of this leadership will be an 
immediate and active demand for the ful- 
fillment of this plan of combining unused 
land and unused labor for the national 
welfare. 





SHORT-HOUR CAMPAIGN OF THE 
TEXTILE WORKERS 


By Joun GOLDEN 
President, United Textile Workers of America 


Textile Workers of America is meet- 
ing with success all along the line. 
When this campaign was started by the 
convention of the above International Union 
held in New York City, November 18, 1918, 
a resolution was unanimously passed to 
establish, on February 3, 1919, a forty-eight- 
hour work week for all the textile workers 
in the country. The three big associations 
of textile manufacturers for the first time 
in history combined together for the avowed 
purpose of defeating the campaign. 
These were the National Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers’ Association, the 


TT" short-hour campaign of the United 


National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Silk Association of Amer- 
ica. They appointed a special joint com- 
mittee to handle the short-hour situa- 
tion, and without giving us a hearing, 
unanimously refused our request for a 
forty-eight-hour work week. This, however, 
did not deter the United Textile Workers 
of America from going on with their cam- 
paign. Mass meetings were held all over 
the country. Textile workers enrolled them- 
selves into our organization by the thou- 
sands. The American Federation of Labor 
through its officers and organizers and 
many of the state and central bodies 
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lent all possible aid, through speakers 
and otherwise, in the campaign. Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison took a hand by ad- 
dressing several mass meetings in New 
England. 

By these methods and with public opinion 
solidly behind us, we broke the back- 
bone of the formidable opposition of the 
three large manufacturers’ unions. The 
big American Woolen Company broke 
away and conceded our demands. The 
big cotton mill centers like Fall River, 
New Bedford, Lowell, Mass., fell in line 
with our demands, with the result that 
by the end of the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 3, we can safely say over half a mil- 
lion textile workers in the northern and 
eastern part of the country were enjoying 
the blessings of a forty-eight-hour work week. 

The scene of battle now changes to the 
southern states. We fully anticipate that 
the opposition from the manufacturers 
will be more bitter in the south than it 
was in the north, for the reason that the 
lowest schedule of working hours in the 
southern states for textile workers is fifty- 
seven, and in most states sixty hours a 
week. The southern manufacturers are 
not going to give up their long hours, 
their low wages, or their child labor with- 
out a struggle. The United Textile Workers 
of America backed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is quite prepared to make 
the fight for the industrial emancipa- 
tion of the many thousands of white 
textile slaves in the south. In fact, the bat- 
tle is now on. I am now in Columbus, Ga., 
with a staff of organizers spread around 
the various southern states carrying out 
the campaign for shorter hours. 

At the time of writing, we have over 
7,000 textile workers in the city of Columbus, 
Ga., who were locked out as a result of 
their leaving work at the end of eight 
hours on February 3. When they reported 
for work again on Tuesday morning they 
found the gates of the mills closed against 
them. Everyone of these 7,000 and odd 
textile workers was a fully paid-up member 
of the United Textile Workers of America 
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previous to the lockout taking place. 
There is a similar condition of things in 
South Carolina and in some other sections 
of the south. In the state of Tennessee 
there is a more encouraging outlook. 
One large manufacturing establishment in 
that state which we have had organized 
and under working agreement for over 
seven years, is working under the forty- 
eight-hour work week, pending a satisfactory 
adjustment. 

In several other parts of the state where 
we have good organization many of the 
manufacturers have expressed themselves 
as being in favor of the forty-eight-hour 
work week if we can only bring some of 
their competitors in other parts of the 
south in line. This the United Textile 
Workers of America has set itself to do. 

Encouraging offers of hearty assistance 
and cooperation received from many of 
the international unions and the hearty 
cooperation of the American Federation 
of Labor which we know is at our command 
have done much to hearten us in this 
nation-wide campaign for a shorter work- 
day for the textile workers. It has given 
us courage to go on with the work even 
under the most discouraging conditions, 
and in places where the opposition was the 
most bitter. This cooperation on the part 
of our sister unions will be more necessary 
than ever in our campaign in the south and 
we shall not hesitate to call for it as the 
battle goes on. 

The United Textile Workers of America 
has set itself to the task of bringing about 
the eight-hour day for every textile worker 
in the country. It has set itself out to the 
task of placing the working conditions and 
the wage standards of the men and women 
employed in the textile industry on a par 
with those enjoyed by the wage workers 
in other industries. It is fully determined 
not to let up in its task and in the duty 
which it feels it must perform until its 
hopes and its ideals of bringing a brighter 
and better day and a happier tomorrow’s 
tomorrow for all the textile workers through- 
out the land have been realized. 





The people are seldom wrong in their opinions; in their sentiments they are never 
mistaken.—Junius. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PAcIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef —Our organization is composed of 
21 locals and has a total membership of 1,014. 
We have had 3 deaths resulting in an expenditure 
of $350. State of employment is poor. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rants.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals and has a total membership 
of 200. We have had 2 deaths resulting in an 
expenditure of $150. State of employment is 
fair but is becoming slack. 


Engravers, Steel and Copper Plate 


Wm. Johnson.—Our organization is composed 
of 2 locals and has a membership of 81. State 
ef employment is good and is improving. 


Laundry Workers 
Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 


posed of 89 locals and has a total membership 
of 6,000. This includes a new local which has 
been formed in Clovis, New Mexico. State of em- 
ployment is fair and improving. Union agreements 
have been signed in Bakersfield and Fresno, 
California, calling for an increase in wages for 
members employed in several departments. Our 
local union in Vallejo, California, has been re- 
organized and is now in good shape. An organiz- 
ing campaign is being carried on in Oakland, 


California. 
Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 40 locals and has a total membership of 
5,578. We have had 7 deaths resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $3,300, and cared for 25 unemployed 
members at an expense of $384, as well as 42 sick 
and disabled members at an expense of $1,072. 
State of employment is good. 


Print Cutters 


Wm. H. Parr—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 390. 
We have had 1 death which resulted in an expen- 
diture of. $200. After a strike lasting 24 weeks 
in New Jersey, New York City, Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo, an increase of $8 per week was gained 
and hours reduced from 57 to 48 per week, and 
time and one half for overtime granted. The 
contract does not expire until July 31, 1921. State 
of employment is good. 


Weavers, Wire 


Chas. C. Bradley.—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 330. 
State of employment is fair. . 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Controversy of the teamsters has been settled 
and hours reduced. We have a paid man in 
the field urging the use of the union label. Em- 
ployment is steady at the present time but it is 
becoming somewhat slack. 

Taft.—P. E. Gilmore: 3 ; 

The past month has been the busiest one in 
the history of the labor movement, and lecturers 
have addressed large audiences on the trade union 
movement under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union, not only in this city but near-by 
towns, and many have been joining the union 
since the campaign has started. Soldiers are 
returning and a committee of seven has been ap- 
pointed to take care of the employment of these 
men and such other duties as may arise. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Earl R. Hoage: PA Rr rrr mF” 

As a result of strike photo-engravers gained 
an increase of $4 per week and cigarmakers an 
increase of $2 per week; also as a result of nego- 
tiations lithographers gained increase of $4 per 
week and tobacco strippers $2 per week. Em- 
ployment is steady in most lines though there 
are several thousand men idle. Bakers are car- 
rying on a campaign for new members, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs are building up strong locals. 
City laborers and chauffeurs employed by the city 
have organized. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

A series of mass meetings were held recently 
for the purpose of explaining to the workers the 
benefits of organization, and several addresses 
were delivered on this subject by men prominent 
in the labor movement. Workers in a local steel 
mill are rapidly organizing and several unions 
have trebled their membership. Employment 
is not steady. 

Pueblo—W. H. Young: 

Pipe fitters and helpers, structural iron workers, 
mine, mill and smeltermen, iron, steel and tin 
workers, electrical workers have organized, and 
the membership in the other locals is increasing 
rapidly. Employment is fairly steady. 
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GEORGIA 


Macon.—Frank M. Hobbs: 

Conditions in all lines are satisfactory and 
old organizations are holding up their standards. 
Employment is very good. 

Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Policemen and firemen have organized and 
received increase of 10 to 15 per cent in wages. 
Membership of the Railway Clerks’ Union is 
increasing rapidly. Employment is steady. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—R. H. Park: 

Local No. 149, of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, and Local No. 440, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers have been organized. 


ILLINOIS 


Galesburg.—H. W. Lohmar: 

Retail clerks have organized. Employment is 
not steady. 

Joliet:—Tony Augustino: 

In Chicago Heights employes in a local steel 
eompany have organized as well as workers in a 
locker concern. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Firemen at local green houses have been on strike 
since December 31, to establish the eight-hour 
day. Employment is not steady. 

Murphysboro—Thos. Murphy: 

Street railway employes have secured advance 
in wages to 50 cents per hour; the Electric Light 
Power and Gas Company employes 40 to 60 cents 
per hour for eight-hour day. Municipal govern- 
ment has agreed to new scale, which is an advance 
to 50 cents per hour. Employment is not steady 
in the building trades. 

Toluca.—D. J. Farley: 

Local of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes and Railroad Shop Laborers 
has been formed in Toluca, Wenona, Streator, 
Granville, Spring Valley, Ladd, Mendota, Ottawa, 
Morris, Coal City and Pontiac. 


INDIANA 


Elwood.—Harry T. Hilligoss: 

National War Labor Board has rendered a 
decision granting employes of a local sheet and 
tin plate company the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, and that upon the election of 
shop committees the company shall proceed to 
negotiate with said committees and endeavor to 
reach an agreement relative to rates of wages, 
hours of labor, working and sanitary conditions, 
and all other matters affecting the interests of 
said employes. This finding of the board shall 
continue in effect for the duration of the war. 

Evansville-—Fred Hohenberger: 

Cereal, Beverage and Soft Drink Workers’ 
Unions No. 153 and No. 84 renewed their present 
contract for another year. Federal employes, 
furniture and mill workers have organized. Em- 
ployment is not steady, and several hundred 
workers are unemployed 
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Folks that love crisp cakes, golden-brown 
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Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Metal trades unions have been formed and 
stationary engineers and firemen in schools have 
organized. Maintenance of way local has also 
been formed. The general organizing campaign 
is meeting with great success. State of employ- 
ment is normal. 


IOWA 


Fort Madison.—Bethel Slutz: 

Rubber Tire Builders’ Union has been formed, 
and as a result of organization have improved 
their working conditions. Also fountain pen 
makers have organized. Shops are increasing 
forces and a local handle company has opened a 
new plant. 

Muscatine —J. W. Washburn: 

Railway clerks have organized. Employment 
is not steady. Sash and door factories reduced 
hours from 10 to 8 with no reduction in wages. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Employes in a local tin works have organized 
and secured 10 per cent increase in wages and 
union shop. Employment is not steady. 

Waterloo.—Leon A. Link: 

Retail clerks have organized and have been very 
successful in securing better conditions for the 
coming year. Printers have signed an agreement 
which grants them $2 per week increase over the 
scale and war bonus now in effect, or an advance of 
$6 per week over the present scale effective the 
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New Year. Teamsters have secured a substantial 
increase in wages. There is no shortage of labor 
and indications point to an oversupply before long. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—Fred J. Kirves: 

Millers and cereal workers have organized. 
Unemployment exists in the building crafts. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Carpenters raised their scale from 65 cents 
per hour to 75. Independence Central Labor 
Union has been reorganized and is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. Employment is steady. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—S. H. Awl: 

Painters secured an increase of $1 per day 
without trouble. As a result of an agreement 
with contractors, carpenters will receive an in- 
crease in wages from 623 cents to 80 cents per 
hour April 1. Employment is steady. Main- 
tenance of Way Employes have organized. 

New Orleans.—Jas. Leonard: 

Clerks for weighers and gaugers, steam engineers 
and shipyard laborers have organized and Cen- 
tral Council has been formed in Morgan City. 
Interior freight handlers of Baton Rouge, school 
teachers of New Orleans, teamsters and Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad interior freight handlers 
have organized. Employment is steady in almost 
all organized crafts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leominster.—Albert Lafrennie: 
_ Mill workers have organized. Employment 
is not steady. 

Worcester—John L. Sullivan: 

_ There are seyeral thousand men idle in this 
city. A trade unionist was elected to the City 
Council last November and took his seat in the 
council, making five unionists in the municipal 
government. Ordinance has been passed grant- 
os Federal Laborers’ Union minimum of $3 per 
ay. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—H. T. Auckerman: 

Stove plate molders were granted a reduction 
of one-half hour in working time and an increase 
of 20 per cent for this district, through international 
agreement. Local of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers has been formed. Employment is un- 
certain at this time. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Several hundred workers are unemployed in all 
lines. Maintenance of way employes have or- 
ganized and the membership is rapidly increasing. 
Also bookbinders’ union has been formed. Print- 
ing pressmen have built up their organizations 
to splendid proportions. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Iron ship builders, riveters and helpers haye 
organized with a membership of 1,200 and the 
organization is increasing rapidly. 

Sault Ste Marie—R. H. Atterbury: 

The National War Labor Board has rendered a 
decision granting Federal Labor Union 15047, 
ten per cent increase in wages retroactive to Octo- 
ber 4, 1918. Unemployment is increasing. Rail- 
road clerks have organized 100 per cent, and 
there is a steady increase in membership injall 
unions. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis —E. G. Hall: 

New members are being added to the different 
locals throughout the state. There are several 
thousand unemployed workers in this city and 
employment has become slack since the signing 
of the armistice. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

Railway clerks have organized with “ebout 
50 charter members. The convention of the 
State Federation of Labor convened in Gulfport. 
Employment'is steady. 

Meridian.—J. H. Muir: 

Clerical and other forces working in railroad 
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officesfand ware-houses work eight hours per day. 
Employment is steady and lumber and other 
industries have increased forces. Central Trades 
Council has inaugurated a drive to have union 
label goods sold in all stores, and the plan is meeting 
with success. Three locals of the Brotherhood 
of Railway,Clerks have been formed. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin —J. T. McKee: 

Local division of street carmen has been formed. 
City police have organized, and city firemen have 
secured the two-platoon system through organiza- 
tion.Thegdemand for union labeled goods is 
increasing. 


MONTANA 


Missoula.—C. A. English: 
ters increased wages from $6 per day 
to $7 per day without strike; also painters in- 
creased wages from $6 per day to $7.20 without 
strike. Employment is not steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Harry H. Long: 

Carpenters received an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. Employment is steady. Retail clerks 
bave organized. 


NEVADA 


Ely.—Jas. P. Dray: 

Copper mines, mills and smelters are reducing 
forees. Central Labor Union has been reorganized 
as well as local of the International Union of Steam 
and Operating Engineers. 

Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

The renewal of the war emergency agreement 
between the mine train crew at Ruth pit and a 
copper company at Ely is a matter of controversy; 
the company refuses to arbitrate, but the men 
will probably remain at work until the governor 
reaches the copper camp to use his influence 
to establish an amicable settlement. Employ- 
ment is fair. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—Wm. Harvey: 

Riggers have organized. State of employment 
is fair. 

Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Employment is becoming slack, principally 
in the building trades. District Council of Car- 
penters has been formed admitting all locals in 
two counties. 
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NEW YORK 


Horseheads.—Clifford McCallum: 
Signalmen have organized with a membership 
of about 150. State of employment is fair. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

Local light company has granted the eight- 
hour day to all employes with the exception of 
stokers in gas plant, which is due to the shortage 
of labor. Employment is steady. All unions 
are now meeting in the new Labor Temple. 


OHIO 


Celveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Two coopers’ unions, 1 federal labor union 
and 3 steel mill unions have been formed. Em- 
ployment is not steady. 

Mansfield—Emil Aderman: 

All workers in the building trades work eight hours 
per day. Inside electrical workers have organized. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Structural iron workers have organized with 
200 members. Employment is fairly steady. 

Portsmouth.—Jas. Jackman: 

Strike is in progress at a local steel plant. We 
have a committee which is actively urging the use 
of the union label. Employment is slack at present. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville—C. W. Couzins: 

A great many unions have become affiliated with 
the Central Trades and Labor Courtcil. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Blackwell_—Neal Culley: 

Metal trades are on strike. 
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Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: P 

Painters increased wages without strike. Rail- 
way clerks and maintenance of way employes 
have organized. Merchants are being solicited 
to handle union-made goods. 

Oklahoma City.—T. T. Harvey: 

Local of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters has been formed. Employment is fair. 


OREGON 
Bend.—Ray R. Canterbury: 
Demands are so numerous for union labelled 
goods that stores are placing them on their shelves. 
Employment is not steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—W. H. McKee: 

The Central Labor Union has appointed a label 
committee. Employment is steady. The Altoona 
Evening Mirror became a union paper February 1. 

Bradford.—J. W. Plummer: 

Textile workers and railway clerks have organ- 
ized. Employment is steady. - 

Canonsburg.—Cleve Murray: 

Retail clerks have organized. Employment is 
steady. 

New Castle-—Fred W. Pennington: 

City fire fighters have organized as well as 61 
workers in a local sanitary manufacturing com- 
pany. Employment is fairly steady. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Squib makers, members of High Explosive 
and Powder Workers’ Union, secured a new agree- 
ment calling for increase in wages. Bookbinders 
employed in a local concern have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter: 

Three-story hotel property has been purchased 
for Labor Temple. Employment is not steady. 
Street carmen are 100 per cent organized. Clerks 
on Pennsylvania Railroad have organized. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence —Thomas F. McMahon: 
Through union activity the union standard 
of wages has been maintained for textitle workers, 


and in several mills conditions in sanitation have 
been secured. Employment is slack in many 
mills. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—H, P. Rice: 

Railroad freight handlers and laborers have 
organized and received small increase in wages; 
local of Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has been 
formed, and members are working on an eight-hour 
basis. ; 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—I. Ross: 

Longshoremen are on strike for wage adjust- 
ment. Employment is steady. Laborers, riggers 
and fasteners have organized. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Effective January 1, carpenters increased scale 
from 62% cents per hour to 75 cents. There is 
considerable unemployment. 

Childress —B. H: Dennison: 

Maintenance of way employes, railway and re- 
tail clerks have organized. Employment is steady. 

Galveston.—J. S. Lewis: 

Several unions have secured improvements 
in wages, hours and working conditions. Women 
workers are organizing as never before. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Houston.—R. 1. Johnson: 

Mechanics and boilermakers are still on strike. 
White laundry workers are organized in this city. 
Employment is steady in some lines of work. 

Orange.—A. J. Wharton: 

Laborers doing creosoting work gained an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. Employment 
is fair. Shipyard laborers and fasteners amalga- 
mated under International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation with 700 members. 

San Antonio.—Frank J. Hopkins: 

Colored Car Cleaners’ Local Union has been 
formed as well as unions of meat cutters and 
slaughter house employes. Employment is fair. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

* Carpenters, painters, plasters and bricklayers 
are 100 per cent organized. Employment is steady 
at present. 
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Wichita Falls—Jack Prather: 

Sheet metal workers, automobile mechanics, 
motormen and conductors have organized, and 
local of waiters has been reorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

WASHINGTON 


Littell —Frank Fountain: 

Central Labor Council of Lewis County is 
conducting a cooperative store. Retail clerks 
of Centralia, and automobile men around garages 
of Chehalis have organized. Employment is 
steady except in the timber industry. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis.—James H. Cox: 

The mayor and commissioners hold union cards. 
Pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers are conducting 
an active organizing campaign in this section. 
Employment is not steady. 

Morgantown.—D. A. Anderson: 

Local of stationary engineers has been formed 
and musicians have organized. There are very 
few unemployed workers though small mines have 
closed down. 

WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

System Boards of Adjustment were formed for 
railway clerks and freight handlers for Marquette 
Lodge “No. 187, on the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic and McCloud River Railroads, and the 
Munising, Marquette & South Eastern Railroad 
at Marquette, Michigan. A Lodge of Railway Clerks 


at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, is also being formed. 
Employment is becoming somewhat slack. 

Rhinelander.—C. A. Wandry: 

Timber Workers’ Local Union No. 84 has been 
formed at Laona, Wisconsin. Employment is 
steady. 

CANADA 

Kingston, Ontario.—Wm. Baxter: 

Textile workers have been on strike five weeks. 
Employment is generally steady. Local of the 
United Textile Workers of America has been 
formed at Almonte, Ontario. 

Montreal.—M. E. Alarie: 

Milk distributors and dairy employes have 
organized. Milk distributors, through their or- 
ganization, received an increase of $3 per week. 
Employment is not steady. 

Preston, Ontario.—Edgar Drage: 

Division No. 833, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes, has 
secured through Board of Conciliation appointed 
by the Minister of Labor, increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Since organizing five months 
ago they have secured a wage increase of 7 cents 
per hour. Painters and wood workers have or- 
organized.. Employment is steady in most trades. 


PANAMA 


Cristobal.—F. W. Hallin: 

Stevedores and butcher workmen have organized; 
also Central Council has been formed. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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